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A NEW TRACE OF SHAKESPERE'S 

INFLUENCE UPON SCHILLER'S 

WALLENSTEIN. 

Prof. Max Winkler in his excellent edition of 
Wallenstein refers to the celebrated speech of Hlo 
in The Piccolomini (Act n, Sc. 6, 11. 928 ff.), as 
being out of keeping with Hlo's general character. 
He says : ' The elevated tone of this whole speech 
is hardly in keeping with Illo's character.' 

In this speech Illo makes a supreme effort to 
bring Wallenstein to realize how critical is the 
position in which Wallenstein and his generals are 
placed. The only possible escape is through imme- 
diate and decisive action. Wallenstein' s whole 
career has been marked by hesitation and doubt, 
which if persisted in at this critical moment will 
prove fatal. Hlo makes this final and supreme 
appeal to bring Wallenstein to act. Hlo is a 
sagacious man of the world and he can see things 
here in their true relation. He knows that only 
an unconditional surrender of Wallenstein' s de- 
structive theories in regard to astrology and only 
an absolutely uncompromising attitude towards his 
enemies can avert au otherwise inevitable cata- 
strophe. Now is the time to bring Wallenstein out 
of the darkness into which that mysterious per- 
sonality was plunged, into the light of resolute 
action. To act meant victory and glory ; to hesi- 
tate meant an inglorious death. But how does Rio 
express this ? Certainly not as he has hitherto ex- 
pressed himself to Wallenstein and his generals. 
Here he is transformed from a sagacious man of 
the world into a subtile philosopher. His speech 
is adorned with highly involved metaphors. His 
trend of thought has become philosophical and 
rhetorical rather than persuasive and character- 
ized by a mere practical wisdom. This, to be 
sure, is out of keeping with Illo's general charac- 
ter. How are we to justify such an abrupt meta- 
morphosis in so important a character as that of 
Dlo ? My answer is that Schiller, the philosopher 
and the poet, has invested his character with an 
element of his own idealism. Filled with the 



grandeur of the tragic situation Schiller could 
not refrain from putting into the mouth of his 
hero this elevated passage of sublime thought, 
regardless of the general character of the man. 
He has perhaps violated a dramatic principle 
of consistency in the character and temperament 
of a personality like that of Dlo; a violation 
which Henrik Rosen, for instance, never would 
have allowed himself. But he has, thereby, en- 
hanced the dramatic tension of the play and 
cast a halo of poetry about the two figures of 
Rio and Wallenstein as they stand there on the 
threshold of uncertainty. This, it seems to me, 
explains at least in part the discrepancy between 
Rio as he is in this sublime effort and the 
Rio of the commonplace world of selfish intrigue. 
Schiller like all great idealists has invested his 
dramatic characters with himself. 

But there are other influences which were un- 
doubtedly brought to bear upon Schiller's mind, 
when the thought of this passage presented itself. 
We know that Schiller was influenced in the 
structure of Wallenstein and in a great many 
individual features of the play by Goethe's Eg- 
mont. In a letter to Korner, April 10, 1796, 
Schiller admits this. We know he made a thor- 
ough study of Egmont, criticized it severely and 
prepared a new version of it for the stage in 1796. 
We know also that Egmont was filled with Shake- 
sperian ideas and allusions. Lideed, Goethe had 
intended to write a play based upon Shakespere's 
Julius Ccesar. He had even progressed consid- 
erably in its composition, as his letter to Schon- 
born, June 1, 1774, testifies. It was Goethe's 
interest in Egmont which prevented the completion 
of his Julius Cmsar. But he has interwoven in 
Egmont much that flavors of Shakespere's play, 
which undoubtedly impressed the poet Schiller. 1 
Take, for instance, the scene in the second act of 
Egmont where Jetter, Yansen and the peasants 
discuss the matter of constitutional authority. 



1 These passages are also referred to by Prof. Winkler 
in his edition of Goethe's Egmont. 
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fetter. Schafit uns das Buch. 

Bin Burger. Ja, wir miissen's haben. 
Andere. Das Buch ! das Buch 1 

Compare this with Julius Ccesar, Act m, Scene 
2, 11. 139 ff. in Mark Antony's famous funeral 
oration : 

Fourth Git. We'll hear the will ; read it, Mark Antony. 
AU. The will, the will ! We will hear Oesar's 

will. 

And farther on in the same scene : 
AU. The will I the testament I 

Also Egmont, Act n, where Egmont disperses the 
rabble and bids each one to return to his own 
peaceful occupation : 

Egmont. Geht aus einander, geht an euer Gewerbe. Es 
ist ein tibles Zeichen, wenn ihr an Werktagen 
feiert, etc. 

Compare this with the opening lines of Julius 
Caesar where the tribune Flavius scatters a rabble 
of citizens with the following words : 

1 Hence ! home, 70a idle creatures, get you home : 
Is this a holiday? What 1 know you not, 
Being mechanical, you ought not walk 
Upon a laboring day, without the sign 
Of your profession ? Speak, what trade art thou ?' 

Also Egmont, Act iv, where Van sen compares the 
Duke of Alva not to "einer dickbauchigen 
(Spinne), die sind weniger schlimm, aber so 
einer langfussigen, schmalleibigen, die vom Frasse 
nicht feist wird und recht diinne Faden zieht aber 
desto zahere." 

Compare this with Julius Caesar, Act 1, So. 2, 
11. 192-195: 

Ccesar. Let me have men about me that are fat, 

Sleek-headed men and such as sleep o' nights ; 
Yond Cassius has a lean and hungry look ; 
He thinks too much : such men are dangerous. 

Further, Egmont, Act v, where Klarchen makes 
her animated appeal to her fellow country-men. 
She says : "Da hobt ihr eure Kinder auf der 
Thurschwelle in die Hohe und deutetet ihnen : 
"Sieh, das ist Egmont, derGrosste da : Er ist's!" 
Compare this with Julius Ccesar, Act 1, Sc. 1, 
11. 40 ff., in the speech of the tribune Marullus to 
the people : 



' Many a time and oft 
Have you climbed up to walls and battlements, 
To towers and windows, yea, to chimney tops, 
Your infants in your arms, and there have sat 
The live-long day with patient expectation 
To see great Pompey pass the streets of Borne :' etc 

To return to Schiller : Wallenstein was strongly 
influenced by Egmont, and Egmont in turn by 
Julius Ccesar. Therefore, it is not strange that 
the tragedy of Julius Ccesar impressed itself 
strongly upon Schiller's mind during the com- 
position of Wallenstein. In the passage under 
consideration (Piecolomini, Act n, Scone 6, 11. 
928 ff. ), a tremendous question is raised, a ques- 
tion which may be applied to all men under all 
possible conditions. It is a question of universal 
import ; when life's crisis has come, when the 
tidal wave of life is about to break, whether we 
shall be equal to the situation and be able to seize 
the garland of victory from the hand of circum- 
stance. The thought is Shakesperian in its uni- 
versality and in the tremendous scope of its sig- 
nificance. When we consider the remarkable 
similarity in the general thought of this passage 
with that expressed by Shakespeare in Julius 
Ccesar (Act iv, Sc. 3, 11. 218-224), as well as 
the coincidence in metaphors in both Shakespere 
and Schiller, we cannot, I believe, deny that we 
have here traces of Shakesperian influence ; espe- 
cially in view of the facts recorded above. Let 
us compare the two passages : 

Schiller, Hecolomini, Act n, Sc. 6, 11. 928 ff.: 

"O I nimm der Stunde wahr, eh sie entschlupft, 
So selten kommt der A.ugenblick im Leben, 
Der wahrhaf t wichtig ist und gross. Wo eine 
Entscheidung soil geschehen, da muss vieles 
Sich glucklich treffen und zusammenfinden — 
Und einzeln nur, zerstreuet zeigen sich 
Des Gliickes Faden, die Gelegenheiten, 
Die, nur in einen Lebenspunkt zusammen- 
Gedriingt, den schweren Friichteknoten bilden. 
Sieh, wie entscheidend, wie verhangnisvoll 
Sich's jetzt um dich zusammenzieht," etc. 

Shakespere, Julius Ccesar, Act rv, Sc. 3, 11. 
218-224. Brutus in urging Cassius on to de- 
cisive action says : 

1 There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
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On such a full sea are we now afloat ; 

And we must take the current when it serves, 

Or lose our ventures,' — etc. 

If we compare the two passages carefully we 
shall see that Illo's speech is simply another ren- 
dering of Brutus' s. But it is rather a philosoph- 
ical and rhetorical rendering of Shakespere's 
thoughts. We have Shakespere here, ' ' verschil- 
lert," so to speak. Even though such a passage 
far outreaches the prosaic temper of Illo's mind, 
Schiller could not refrain from making him ex- 
press such a sublime thought. At this point it 
was that Shakespere guided Schiller. The grand 
thought of Brutus upon the same question of life 
loomed up before the poet and led him to idealize 
the thought in Illo's prosaic mind. The tempta- 
tion was too great for such a sensitive poet as 
Friedrich Schiller. 

Notice that further along in this same speech 
Illo employs the same general metaphor which 
Brutus does. He speaks of 'the high tide which 
lifts the heavy ship from the strand,' (11. 945- 
946, "die hohe Flut ist's, die das schwere Schiff 
vom Strande hebt"), even as Brutus says : 

' There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.' 

When, in this same speech, Illo rebukes Wal- 
lenstein for his superstitious reliance upon as- 
trology and urges him instead to rely upon self, 
for ' within his own breast were the stars of his 
destiny ' 

(11. 961-962 : Glaub' mir 
In deiner Brust sind denies Schicksals Sterne) : 

we inevitably turn to the same thought in Julius 
Ccesar. In speaking of great Caesar's destiny 
Cassius says (Julius Ccesar, Act i, Sc. 2, 11. 139- 
141) : 

' Men at some time are masters of their fates : 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings.' 

To be sure, Schiller expresses the same idea else- 
where, for this is by no means a thought confined 
to Shakespere or foreign to those who believe in 
the agency of free will. In the Jungfrau von 
Orleans (Act in, Sc. 4, 11. 2134-6) where Sorel 
demands of the Jungfrau a prophecy of her own 
destiny the Jungfrau refuses to give it on the 



ground that such a destiny lies within Sorel' s 
own self to fulfill. She says : 

" Mir zeigt der Geist nur grosse Weltgeschicke ; 
Dein Schicksal ruht in deiner eignen Brust." 

I believe that these parallel passages in both 
Wallenstein and the Jungfrau go back originally 
to the thought expressed in Shakespere's Julius 
Ccesar, with which Schiller was undoubtedly 
familiar during the time of the composition of 
Wallenstein. 

When we consider how this whole speech of 
Illo (11. 928 ff.) is a mere modification or trans- 
formation of a Shakesperian idea in Julius Ccesar, 
we are inevitably led to the conclusion that Illo' s 
next words (11. 961-962) must likewise have had 
their origin in Julius Ccesar since they bear such 
a striking resemblance to the thought expressed 
by Cassius in the same play (Act i, Sc. 2). 

Indeed Wallenstein himself is twice compared 
to Csesar, once by Max Piccolomini and once 
by himself. In Wallenstein' s Tod (Act n, Sc. 2, 
11. 733-735), Max compares Wallenstein to the 
fixed star of the north which has always served 
him as an unswerving guide in the conduct of his 
life :- 

" Ziemtsolche Sprache mir 
Mit dir, der, wie der feste Stern des Pols, 
Mir als die Lebensregel vorgeschienen I " 

even as great Csesar himself says (Julius Ccesar, 
Act m, Sc. 1, 11. 60-63) : 

" But I am constant as the northern star 
Of whose true-fixed and resting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament." 

When Max accuses Wallenstein of high treason, 
Wallenstein defends his action by referring to the 
example of great Csesar, whose act of treason 
resulted in his greatness. He feels himself akin 
to Csesar at this decisive moment of his life. He 
says (Tod, Act n, Sc. 2, 11. 835-843): 

" Was thu' ich Schlimmres 
Als jener Ciisar that, des Name noch 
Bis heut' das Hochste in der Welt benennet? 
Er f iihrte wider Bom die Legionen, 
Die Bom ihm zur Beschutzung anvertraut. 
Warf er das Schwert von sich, er war verloren, 
Wie ich es war', wenn ich entwafmete. 
Ich spiire was in mir von seinem Geist ; 
Gieb mir sein Gliick I Das andre will ich tragcn." 
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The influence of Shakespere's Julius Ckesar, 
therefore, is found in Schiller's Wallenstein, at a 
point where the universal import of both dramas 
coincide. Caesar was great because he made his 
own greatness. He ' took the tide at the flood 
and rode on to fortune.' Wallenstein 'omitted 
to take the tide at the flood and the voyage of his 
life was bound in shallows and in miseries.' The 
fate of both men lay ' not in their stars but within 
their own hearts.' 

Albert Mobey Stubtevant. 
Kansas University. 



AN EARLY ANALOGUE OP CHAUCER'S 
PBIORESSES TALE. 

In his article, " Chaucer's Prioresses Tale and 
its Analogues," ' published in 1906, Professor C. 
P. Brown has made so exhaustive a study of the 
group of stories which have as their theme the 
murder of a boy by the Jews and the miracle 
wrought by the Virgin for his mother's sake, that 
it may well seem unnecessary to pursue the sub- 
ject further. His study, however, leaves the ori- 
gin of the legend in the dark, except that he con- 
jectures a primary version, "which can hardly 
have been later than the twelfth century," with 
its home "either in Germany or in the Nether- 
lands." ' Whether or not the latter statement be 
accepted, the former is most reasonable, as is his 
further suggestion that " the authors of these thir- 
teenth century collections became acquainted with 
this legend through oral transmission." * 

Back of such hypothetical versions, unless the 
general course of legends was not followed by this 
particular one, it is altogether probable that at 
least the materials of the story had long been in 
existence. The discovery of them would not only 
throw considerable light on the genesis of the 
miracle, as the tale came to such writers as 
CsBsarius of Heisterhach and Thomas Cantimprg, 
but it would considerably assist in the classification 
of later variants. For these reasons I may per- 
haps be pardoned for suggesting as an analogue 

l PM. Mod. Lang. Association of America, xxi, 486-618. 
■P.499. »P. 500. 



of Chaucer's story a miraculous tale that, at best, 
is only remotely related to it. 

In the first book * of his Mracula, the justly 
celebrated De gloria martyrum, written between 
586 and 590, Gregory of Tours relates a miracle 
that took place at St. Maurice (Agaunum) in 
Switzerland, fourteen miles from the head of 
Lake Leman, where was situated the shrine of 
St. Mauritius and his companions of the Theban 
Legion. I copy part of the chapter that con- 
cerns us. 

"Magna est etiam virtus ad antedictorum mar- 
tyrum sepulcra, de quibus relictis pluribus pauca 
perstringere libuit. Mulier qusedam filium suum 
unicum ad hoc monasterium adducens, abbati tra- 
didit erudiendum, videlicet ut factus clericus, 
Sanctis manciparetur officiis. Yerum cum jam 
spiritalibus eruditus esset in litteris, et cumreli- 
quis clericis in choro canentium psallerat, modica 
pulsatus febre, spiritum exhalavit. Cucurrit 
mater orbata ad obsequium funeris plangens, se- 
pelivitque filium. Yerumtamen non suffecerunt 
has lacrymsB dolori, quae in exsequiis sunt effusae : 
sed per dies singulos veniebat, et super sepulcrum 
nati sui, emissis in altum vocibus, ejulabat. Cui 
tandem apparens per visum noctis beatus Mauri- 
cius, ait : Quid tu, o mulier, incessanter filii obi- 
tum plangens, nunquam desistis a luctu ? Cui 
ilia : Dies, inquit, vitas mesa hunc planctum non 
explent ; sed dum. advixero, semper deflebo uni- 
cum meum, nee unquam mitigabor a lacrymis, 
donee oculos corporis hujus debitamors concludat. 
Cui ille : Noli ita, ait, quasi mortuum flere, sed 
aequanimiter age, nam scias eum nobiscum habi- 
tare, et sedentem 6 vitaa perennis consortio nostra 
perfrui. Et ut veraciter credas certa esse quae 
loquor, surge crastina die ad matitutinum, et au- 
dies vocem ejus inter choros psallentium mona- 
chorum. Et non solum die crastina, sed etiam 
omnibus diebus vitae tuae, cum veneris audies in 
psallentio vocem ejus ; ideoque ne fleveris, eo 
quod gaudere te oporteat potius quam lugere. 
Surgit mulier, longaque ducit suspiria, nee obdor- 
mit in strata suo, donee signum ad consurgendum 
commoveatur a monachis : quo commoto, accedit 
ad ecclesiam, aliqua de visione quam viderat pro- 
batura. Nihil enim praeteriit de pollicitatione 
sancta, sed quae fuerant divinitus nuntiata, mox 
impleta noscuntur. Yerum ubi cantator respon- 



* Cap. lxxvi. Migne, Patr. curs. comp. lot., Lxxr, 
771-772. 

6 TheBollandists in A. 8. 8., 22 Sept., vr, 318, quoting 
this miracle, give as a variant reading "sede" and add 
" forte legendnm est in sede." 



